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conversation took place between the three, which, however inno-
cent and unimportant it may have seemed to the participants at
the time, came very near to bringing Sir Rufus's career in public
life to an abrupt and final close.

Mr. Godfrey Isaacs began by narrating the events of his recent
visit to the United States, with special reference to his own under-
taking to acquire the 500,000 shares in the American Marconi
Company and the circumstances which had induced him to assume
that liability, and went on to inquire whether either or both of his
brothers would be interested in buying some of these shares, not
only because he was anxious to be relieved of his burden but
because he believed them to be a good proposition. Sir Rufus,
who up to that moment had been wholly ignorant of the affairs,
and indeed of the existence, of the American company, then pro-
ceeded to put a series of questions directed to a further elucidation
of its position, the first and most important of which, from his
point of view as a Minister of the Crown, was concerned with the
relations between the American and the English Marconi com-
panies* For unless he could be satisfied that there was no such
connection between the two as would, or might, lead to the
American company receiving an advantage, directly or indirectly,
from the conclusion of a contract between the English company
and the Government, he could not even consider the proposition.

His brother Godfrey reassured him. While the English
company was a large shareholder in the American company, the
American company had no interest in the profits of the English
company and was in no way concerned with its undertakings. It
made not a pennyworth of difference to the financial position of
the American company, the transactions and operations of which
were confined to the United States, whether the acceptance by the
Government of the English company's tender ever matured into
a formal contract or whether an Imperial wireless chain was ever
established.

After a number of other questions had been asked and answered
in the course of luncheon, Sir Rufus made up his mind that he
would not avail himself of the offer on two main grounds : first,
because he considered the proposed issue of capital very large,
and secondly, because, although he saw no objection of any sort to
his taking shares in the American company while he was a Minister
of the Crown, he was of opinion that it was better that he should
have no dealings with his brother Godfrey in view of the latter's
position in the English company and that company's relations
with the Government. He would have been spared twelve
months of ceaseless torment if he had adhered to this decision.